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My Lox, 


| F all the counſels that may be given 
() a man, be his quality what 1t will, 

not one, in my humble opinion, is 
preferable to conſtancy and evenneſs of tem- 
per amidſt the adverſe, or favourable ſhift- 
ings of fortune. It is an undoubted maxim, 
that whoever regulates his life in ſuch man- 
ner, will always appear the ſame, will never 
bend under accidents, and armed by a ſtrong 
reſolution, will form conſtancy into a ſhield 
of defence for himſelf againſt all forts of 
events; his countenance, his words and his 
actions affording at the fame time no other 
teſtimony, but that of a courageous man and 
full of virtue. 


It is unneceſſary, if not abſurd, to incul- 


cate with regard to your Grace this piece of 
= ad- 


1] 
advice. All know that you poſſeſs in a moſt 
eminent degree the virtue of fortitude. It 
has ſhined conſpicuous throughout the courſe 
of your life. On your early entering into 
buſineſs under the auſpice of the i]luſtrions 
family now on the throne, it was admired 
in you. As you advanced in honours, the 
ſame admiration rather encreaſed than dimi- 
niſhed in your favour ; and now you have 
grown old in the ſervice of the public, what 
muſt be ſaid? I am ata ſtand for words to 
expreſs the applauſe due to that uniformity 
of your conduct in doing good, which never 
ſwerved from the genuine principles of right 
reaſon, integrity and juſtice. 


As it is not in our power to raiſe ourſelves 
to the higheſt poſts of honour, ſo alſo it is 
not our fault, if rebuffs are ſometimes met 
with, and if after an unblemiſhed admini- 
ſtration, the iſſue turns out unproſperous. 
Whatever way theſe events happen, reaſon 
wills that they ſhould be borne up againſt 
with invincible courage. This your Grace 
had ſhewn, when you experienced the too 
common fate of miniſters. You then rather 
acquired more glory, by convincing all in- 
telligent perſons, that your attachment to the 
court proceeded from the ſole view. of bein 
ſerviceable to his Majeſty, and that private 

| intereſt 


[ 3] 
intereſt was of no conſideration to influence 
you in the diſcharge of your duty. 


But what will not popular clamours, tho' 


often ill grounded, ſometimes effect? Evil- 


minded men, to promote their wicked ma- 

chinations, induſtriouſly raiſe them. They 
are alſo frequently the reſult of envy ; and 
indeed envy has not the leaſt ſhare in them ; 
for it is impoſſible to hinder the luſtre of an 
extraordinary virtue, honoured with a great 
power by the Prince, from ſtirring up envy 
in all thoſe, who in any reſpe& are actuated 
by ambition. It is not more natural for the 
ſun to attract from the earth the exhalations 
and vapours that thicken into clouds to ob- 
ſcure his light, than it is uſual with a great 
miniſter to ſee his ſuperior merit and the 
Jy of his genius draw upon him the 

atred of the greater part of the grandees, 
together with that of thoſe who aſpire to be 
ſtateſmen, and ſerve as an occaſion to form 
cabals and parties to his prejudice. None 
were eyer ſo favoured by fortune, as to re- 
main always ſecure from ſuch attacks, and it 
is therefore that your Grace was ſenſible, 
that one of the principal means adopted by 
great men'to exculpate themſelves from any 
malevolent imputation = the troubles 


excited by envy Ray them, is to ſhew 
their 
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their diſtintereſtedneſs and purity of inten- 
tion, by aſking leave to retire from the go- 
vernment of public affairs to live in a pri- 
vate capacity. Of this moderation you have 
exhibited ſufficient teſtimonies. By it you 
have ſhut up the envenomed mouths of the 
moſt turbulent ſpirits, and they ſoon ſaw 
themſelves obliged ,to convert their animoſity 
1nto profound admiration, 


Thus it was, that LucurLus among the 
ancient Romans, perceiving that the glory of 
his triumph had expoſed him to the envy of 
the leading men of the republic, voluntarily 
reſigned the care of public buſineſs to devote 
himſelf intirely to literary amuſements, tho' 
he had been earneſtly entreated by the wiſeſt 
not to follow herein his own ſentiments, by 
reaſon of his being known to be the moſt ca- 
pable of ſetting bounds to Pomeey's am- 


bition. 


* 


Such reſignatione, when no compulſive 
commands of a ſuperior power take place, 
neceſſarily argue a greatneſs of ſoul above 

; what is common. A multiplicity of other 
actions may. be reputed magnanimous, but 
becauſe they frequently occur, and ſeveral 
perſons are capable of performing them, they 


do not deſerve to be ſo highly prized ; where- 
| as 
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as to behave as your Grace has done, chal- 


lenges eſteem even from the unwilling. The 


action is rare and ſingular; it required a very 
extraordinary ſtrength of mind, and by di- 
ſtinguiſhing you from others, muſt of con- 
ſequence rank you in an exalted degree above 


them. | 


The common people, who are but very 
imperfect connoiſſeurs in affairs, and whoſe 
judgment is always determined by mere hear- 
ſay, could never diſcern the tendency of this 


_ diſpoſition of mind. The obloquy of a few 


perſons ſcattered the ſparks of murmurings, 
of diſcontent, of jealouſy and of fears among 
them; the fire was catched with eagerneſs, 
and quickly was kindled up into a kind of 


conflagration : but your Grace very wiſely * 


© left the flames of theſe rumours to be 
© abated and extinguiſhed by time, knowing 
that even the innocent are often unequal to 
< the attacks of recent hatred ;” or rather, that 
popular favour is but a very weak and totter- 
ing foundation for any goodly ſuperſtructure 
to lean upon ; of which hiſtorians have left 
us on record many fignal examples, parti- 
cularly TAcrrus, where ſpeaking of NRRO 
and AGRIPPINA, he ſays : Simul populus ef 


* Relinquendum rumoribus tempus quo ſeneſcant : plerumque 
znnocentes recenti invidig impares. Tac, . 
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figies AGRIPPINE & NxRON IS gerens cir- 
cumſiſtit curiam. Tac. © The people crouded 
about the ſenate-houſe, ſhewing with great 
* fondneſs the images of AGRIPPINA and 
e NERO.“ And yet this ſame people ſhewed 
not the leaſt uneaſineſs, when both were very 
ill treated ſome days after. The ſame fickle 
humour appeared on the death of GALBA, 
to whom all former flatteries and applauſes 
were of no ſervice. They afterwards ſo be- 
haved to OTHo, that they ſeemed quite the 
reverſe of what they were before. This PRo- 
TEUsS was ſtill ſeen to change temper at the 
death of VITELLIUs, running as mad up and 
down in queſt of his partizans to murder 
them. The chief reaſon that can be alledged 
for this is, that the people in all their coun-- 
ſels never proceed to any peremptory deter- 
mination, being this day for one and to- 
morrow for another, according as fortune 
puts on a different face: whence the ſame 
author juſtly obſerved *, That the people, 
Whatever they had done for the fake of 
% ViTELLIus, would do the ſame on the 
e account of VESPASIAN.” 


It is then no ſubject for ſurprize, if the 
wiſer fort have always deemed the favour 


4 
* Pof ulum quecungue VITELLII canse effecerit, eadem erga 


VESPASIANUM efecturum, | 
* of 


[- 3 þ 


of the people as very frivolous, and not in 
the leaſt to be depended upon, or at beſt an 
inſcrutable enigma, of which a juſt alluſion 
may be ſeen in the following, which is found ; 
graved in antique characters on the wall of 
a caſtle near Bologna in Italy. : 
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ALIA, LELIA, CRISPIS, zec vir, nec mu- 
lier, nec androgyna, nec puella, nec juvents, 
nec anus, nec caſta, nec meretrix, nec pudica 
ſed omnia. Sublata, neque fame, neque ferro, 
neque veneno, fed omnibus; nec calo, nec ter- A 
ris, nec aquis, ſed ubique Jacet. Lucius A- 
GATHo PRISCIUS, nec marius, nec amator, 
nec neceſſarius, neque mærens, neque gaudens, 
neque flens, hanc neque molem, nec pyramidem, 


. nec ſepulchrum, ſcit & neſeit cui poſuit. 
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I © ELIA, LELIA, CRISPIS, neither a man, 

1 % nor a woman, nor an hermaphrodite, nor 

1 * a girl, nor a boy, nor an old woman, nor 

F * a virgin, nor a harlot; but all together. 

1 © Who died, neither by hunger, nor by the 

I * ſword, nor by poiſon ; but by all three. 

„ &© Who lies, neither in the heavens, nor in 

ce the earth, nor in the waters; but every 

«© Where, Lucius AGATHo PRIsC1us, nei- 
e ther her huſband, nor her gallant, nor her 

relation, without fretting, without rejoic- 
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ing, without weeping, knows and does 
* not know for whom he has erected this, 
ce which is neither a monument, nor a py- 


“ ramid, nor a ſepulchre.“ 


But in whatever light the people may be 
conſidered, it may in general be ſaid, accord- 
ing to the remark of Tacitus *, © That 
* they are upon one, or other extreme, either 
<« terrifying unleſs kept i in awe, or ſafely de- 
<< ſpiſed when fear is made to lay a reſtraint 
< on their licentiouſneſs.” The latter part 
of this maxim does not regard your Grace ; 
you never endeavoured to repreſs the voice of 
calumny, when it vented its virulence againſt 
your own perſon. All well-wiſhers thought 
it expedient for you to arm yourſelf with re- 
ſentment for repelling and cruſhing the dan- 
gerous foe ; but you rather ſmiling at than 
diſturbed by the impotent rage, judged it 
more adviſable to ſuffer a more mature re- 
flection to bring over theſe revilers to a ſenſe 
of their folly, that by being aſhamed of it, they 
ſhould at laſt themſelves acknowledge their 
error, confeſs your merit, and be convinced 
of the wiſdom of your meaſures. This other 
inſtance of modeſty and moderation, mani- 
feſted to ſuch a degree in you, could not but 

1 Nibil 3 in vulgo modicum, terrere, ni Paveant 3 ; abi perti- 
uerint, impune contemni. Tac. 
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render you more venerable, It was a means 


of reinſtating you in your former high ſtati- 
on, which none but your Grace was ſu 
poſed equal to. His Majeſty could no lon- 
ger conſent to your retreat. He always found 
in you a faithful ſervant ; and as ſuch, ac- 
cording to the wiſeman, it was incumbent on 
him to cheriſh you as his ſoul, and treat you 
as his brother. It was not prudent to de- 
prive the ſtate of the guidance of fo extra- 
ordinary a perſon: for 2 the difference of 
the talents of men be attentively conſidered, 
it will not be doubted but that there are ſe- 
veral orders of men, as there are, accordin 
to Scripture, of angels, and that thoſe of an 
inferior order are in continual want of be- 
ing enlightened or conducted by thoſe of the 
ſuperior. | | 


If then the abilities of the ſuperior order 
ſhine forth in your Grace, as they do in ef- 


fect, what muſt not our expectations be? 


The eyes of the better part of the nation are 
fixed on you in this critical conjuncture both 
of foreign and domeſtic affairs. We are on 
the eve of ſeeing ourſelves a glorious, or mi- 
ſerable people. Glorious! if we ſtrenuouſly 
aſſert our liberties, defend our colonies and 
ſuccour our allies. Miſerable ! if we droo 
into ination, leave our counſels without ex- 
ecution, 
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[ 20 
ecution, and yeild tamely to the pernicious 
deſigns of France. | 


Believe me, Great Sir, we ſtand now more 
in need than ever of the true patriotic ſpirit. 
Where ſhall we find a more proper perſon 
to exert it than your Grace? Who elſe will 
ſave a finking ſtate, and ſhew proofs of the 
ancient Britiſb fortitude to humble the pride 
and infolence of our enemies ? 


Your Grace well knows, without my 
hinting it to you, that the affairs of Europe 
are in ſuch a ſituation, that the two crowns 
of Great-Britain and France divide all the 
other intereſts of princes. This may appear 
by the breaking out of the preſent war, which 
immediately ſet in a flame the empire of 
Germany, Hence one power ſeems natu- 
rally. obliged to afliſt thoſe attacked by the 
other, and when one engages in an enter- 
prize, the other by a reaſon of ſtate ſhould 
oppoſe it. Some politicians will ſay, that 
the cauſe of this may be attributed to the 
emulation that has now for a conſiderable 
time ſubſiſted between the two kingdoms, 
and which is ſo ſtrong, that one cannot 
ſuffer the other to become more powerful. 
But it may with better reaſon be alledged, 


that the true and real cauſe is not common 
1 to 
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to Great-Britain and France, each having 


particular motives, The French have made 
the chief glory of their monarchy to conſiſt, 


not in what is juſt, but in what is uſeful to 


its encreaſe, and by this means lulling all 
ſenſe of honour and conſcience aſleep, they 
make no ſcruple, upon every trivial pre- 
tence, of being the infractors of the moſt 
ſacred laws of right and juſtice. *Tis true, 
they ſeldom, or ever are at a loſs for ſome 
ſpecious comment to gloſs over the pretend- 


ed goodneſs of their capſe ; but they do it 


with ſuch inſipid evaſions, that the ſenſeleſs 


ſophiſtry is immediately ſeen through by a 


perſon of the leaſt diſcernment. If they intend 


to break a treaty, they are ſure to throw all the 


blame and odium on the injured party with the 
ſmartneſs of ſome pretty and ingenious turn, 


as: Les traites n'obligent pas qu autant quils 
ſont religieuſment obſerves de part & d autre *, 


«© Treaties are not binding but as far as they 
te are religiouſly obſerved on both fides.” If 
they proceed to an open rupture, they do it 
in ſo clandeſtine a manner, that their acts 
of hoſtility are felt, before the law of nations 
can give them a right to be even expected: 
witneſs their attacks on our American colonies 
in the time of profound peace. In ſhort, ſo 


* A clauſe in one of the French king's memorials be- 
fore the late war. 


little 
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little ſincere and plain dealing is to be hoped 
for from all their negotiations, that it were 
to be wiſhed all other European nations 
would treat them as ſome do the Turk, that 
is, wage perpetual war againſt them, till 
being brought low and puniſhed ſeverely for 
their high crimes and miſdemeanours, they 
become in earneſt more ingenuous friends 
and leſs dangerous enemies. It is not fo 
with Britons, whoſe ſtate founded on juſ- 
tice, as on an eternal baſis, never allows 


them to take up arms but in their own 


defence, or in that of their allies. Great- 
Britain's ſole deſign is to maintain itſelf in 
the poſſeſſion of it's legal property; but 


that of France, not contented with what ſhe 


has, to add to her territories by encroach- 
ments on her neighbours. Great- Britain 
knows that her ſecurity conſiſts in the equal 


counterpoize of power and ſtrength of the 


ſeveral ſtates of Europe, and on this account 
ſhe holds herſelf obliged to hinder Fance 
from becoming powerful, leſt ſhe ſhould 
retend to any advantage over her and her 
allies: and France that, for a long time has 
formed and continued the deſign of makin 
herſelf miſtreſs of all Europe, thinks herſelf 
unjuſtly dealt with, if Great-Britazn ſhould 
ſupport her allies in the juſt poſſeſſion of 
their ſtates, or take up arms to defend 


them. : To 
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To carry on a little farther this contraſt, 
both crowns have their allies attached to them 
by different conſiderations. The French, who 
always till of late had been bitter enemies of 
the houſe of Auſtria, entered into an alli- 
ance with it, no doubt in the bottom with 
the view to aſſiſt Germans to cut each 
other's throats, that when ſpent and debilt- 
tated by mutual ſlaughter, they might faci- 


litate their long foſtered project of graſping 


at a kind of univerſal monarchy. The Eng- 
liſh, on their fide being deſerted by the houſe 
of Auſtria, which in the main, they have 
no reaſan to regret, that alliance having been 
on ſeveral emergencies extremely burden- 
ſome to them, adopted, or at leaſt ſeem to 
adopt a ſyſtem more natural to their con- 
ſtitution, which is that of ſupporting the 
proteſtant intereſt in Germany. Though they 
have not cemented an actual alliance with 
the king of Pruſſia, the generous and noble 
defender of that intereſt, yet it is preſumed 
that they will behave as if they had. His 
Majeſty was moſt graciouſly pleaſed to re- 
commend him from the throne, and if the 
Britiſh nation be truly ſenſible of what may 
be productive of it's real welfare, it will 
readily concur with his Majeſty's laudable 
intentions, and find by taking this ſtep, that 


it was the only means of ſecuring its liberty 
| and 
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[14] 
and independency from the unjuſt uſurpa- 
tions of the French, or any other ill-deſign- 
ing enemy. 


Tis certain, that ſome will murmur and 
fay : what have Britons to do with conti- 
nental connections, they live ſequeſtered in 
an iſland, and their ſhips of war guard their 
coaſts from the attempts of bold invaders; 
they ſhould conſult their own intereſt and 
not that of foreigners ? This trite argument 
may influence the minds of the ignorant. 
But thoſe that conceive a juſt idea of things 
can very well anſwer ; that though Br:tons 
may be ſecure by their ſituation, they ſhould 
not be ſo confident as to be under no apprehen- 
fion of an overgrown power always willing to 
reduce them to ſlavery. Now, as France aſpires 
to this growth of power, and as by the ſub- 
duing and ruin of thoſe, whom Britons 
ought naturally to acknowledge as allies, ſhe 
deſigns to raiſe this fabrick, ſhould not they, 
whilſt in any reſpect able to cope with her 
and reſtrain her ambition, concert and enter 
upon the execution of all proper meaſures 
conducive to ward off the danger by pro- 
tecting in the way of prevention all ſuch 
ſtates as have reaſon to guard againſt France, 
and dread deſtruction from her ſchemes. 


In 


1% 
* 
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In another point of view, what can be 


more honourable to Britons than this pro- 


tection? Nothing can be more glorious to 
a nation than to ſupport by its power, 


thoſe who are threatened with oppreſſion. 
The ſuccours given them will be a ſtand- 


g memorial of its grandeur and genero- 
ſity. No injuſtice can appear, in the pro- 
cedure. That force is founded on equity, 


ing 


ſaid an ancient ſage, which is employed in 


the defence of the weak, and nothing is 
more juſt than to aſſert the cauſe of injured 


liberty. 


The great arghbiſhop of Cambrai, in his 
reflections on the indiſpenſable neceſſity of 
forming alliances both offenſive and defen- 


ſive, againſt a ſuperior power, juſtly dread- 


ed by others, and tending manifeſtly to uni- 
verſal monarchy, has theſe excellent re- 
marks: neighbouring ſtates are not only 
<< obliged to treat each other according to 
ce the rules of juſtice and ſincerity, but 
* ought alſo for their peculiar ſafety, as well 
“% as common intereſt, eſtabliſh a kind of 
« ſociety and general commonwealth. It 
may be ſuppoſed that at length the great- 
* et power prevails always over and, deſ- 
** troys others if they unite not to form a 
“ counterpoize. It is not to be expected 
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among men, that a ſuperior power ſhould 
confine itſelf within the limits of an exact 
moderation, and that it ſhould not wiſh 
for in it's ſtrength, what it could obtain 


In it's greateſt weakneſs, —We muſt reck- 


on upon what 1s real and happens daily. 
Every nation ſeeks an advantage over all 
others ſurrounding it. Every nation is 
then obliged to be continually on it's 
guard, to prevent for it's own ſafety the 
exceſſive power of every neighbour. To 
hinder a' neighbour from being too pow- 
erful, is not to do an injury. It is to ſe- 
cure one's ſelf from ſlavery, and to ſe- 
cure other neighbours. In ſhort, it is 
to be ſerviceable to liberty, tranquillity 
and the public ſafety. A nation's ag- 
grandizing itſelf beyond certain limits, 
makes an alteration in the general ſyſtem 
of all the nations that have a relation to 


it There are written laws and magi- 


ſtrates to put a ſtop to injuſtice and vio- 
lence among families not upon a par in 
riches— But there are no written laws, 
nor eſtabliſhed judges to ſerve as a barrier 
againſt the invaſions of the moſt power- 
full Thus every prince has a right and 
1s obliged to prevent this increaſe of pow- 
er in his nejghbour, which might expoſe 
his people and others to the evident dan- 


ger 
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ger of a remedileſs ſlavery. —Every thing 
that overturns the equilibrium, and makes 
a decifive ſtroke for univerſal monarchy, 
cannot be juſt, though even founded on 
the written laws of a particular country. 
The reaſon is, becauſe thoſe written laws 
of a particular people, cannot prevail over 
ce the natural law. of liberty and common 
„ ſafety, engraved on the hearts of all the 
< other 18 in the world.. 


Well fare the whe of this noble 15 


biſhop, who under an arbitrary government, 
and under a king, whoſe maxims invariably 
tended to give a ſanction to this conduct, 


_ dared to hazard ſentiments cloathed in the 


native dreſs of humanity and liberty, Me- 
thinks, my Lord, we that are a free people 
ſhould be fired by the bare mention of ſuch, 

and indignant emotions ſhould {well in our 
breaſts againſt all diſturbers of the common 
welfare, who by endeavouring to deſtroy the 
balance, and to alter the general ſyſtem of Eu- 
rope, muſt bring on, unleſs timely prevented, 

the inevitable ruin of many of the members 
of this fame —_ politic, 


*Tis now no longer a doubt but that the 


courts of Vienna and Verſailles are fully re- 


ſolved, if poflible, to effect this alteration in 
the 


(18 ] 
the general ſyſtem of Europe. Shall then 
Britons hear the alarm ſounded and not 
rouze themlelves? Shall they indolent and 
unglorious be only lookers on? Shall not they 
counteract the ſtratagems of French ar- 
tifice-and Auſtrian ambition? Shall not they 


invite all other proteſtant powers to a defen- 


five and offenſive alliance, and ſhall not they 


animate them to it, by firſt ſetting them- 


ſelves the example ? How will poſterity 


bluſh to fee recorded in hiftory that the 


king of Pruſſia ſtood alone againſt Auſtri- 
ans, French, Ruſſians, Swedes, &c. whilſt 
Britons, whoſe cauſe was intimately con- 
nected with his, were ſo daſtardly, and ſo 
degenerate from their ancient ſpirit, as not 
to make a proper motion towards reſcui 

him from his troubles ! Tis true, brave 
and generous ſpirits are favoured by provi- 
dence ; he has had great ſucceſs, but unleſs. 
ſuccoured, may at laſt be overpowered and 


fall a victim to his enemies. PHILIPP DE 


ComiNes fays, une bataille perdiie a mau- 
vaiſe queue, a loſt battle drags an ugly 
tail after it: for it redoubles the hope 
and courage of the conquerors, aſtoniſhes - 


and diſcourages the vanquiſhed, ſhakes the 


fidelity of ſubjects, and gives matter and op- 
portunity of conſpiracy to malecontents, of 
revolt to towns, and of alienation to confe- 
derates, 
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derates. This diſaſter has been equally ex- 
perienced by the contending parties in the 
preſent war; but the ſtronger having reſour- 
ces to repair lofles, what muſt be faid of 


the weaker, whom the winning even of a 


battle leads to ruin? FRANC1s SFORZA, 
who from a private ſoldier became a great 
captain and duke of Milan, was accuſtomed 
to ſay; ** whoever has three enemies, ſhould 
< uſe his beſt endeavours to make peace with 
c one, a truce with the other, and war in 
* good earneſt with the remaining.” Ac- 


cording to the old Greek proverb, Hercu- 


* LES cannot withſtand two:” and no prince, 
nor ſtate, as ARISTOTLE intimates in his 
Ethics, is capable of ſubſiſting by its own 

wer alone: for if, ſays he, in the mi- 
e crocoſm, all parts ſtand in need of each 
ce other, without even excepting the moſt 
* noble, we may well conclude that God 
ce has granted power to ſovereignties with 
* ſuch meaſure, that they cannot arrive at 
te the conſiſtence of a. due growth, unleſs 


- 


© they reciprocally aſſiſt each other, and it 


is alſo on this foundation that all allian- 
ces are eſtabliſhed.” It is a groſs decep- 
tion to believe that friendſhip alone can knit 
the bonds of union among princes in any 
thing of a permanent manner. Private inter- 


eſt will always have the aſcendant, and will 


CE forcibly 
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forcibly break through all. obſtacles when- 


ever it finds it's account. But if ſtates have 


ever good and ſubſtantial reaſons for entering 
into alliances, it is principally when there is 


a prefling neceſſity of oppoſing a common 


enemy; as it is evident there now, is with 


regard to this nation, by helping the king of 
Prufſia in a way that may reflect honour and 


9 on the Brit:/h name. 


It is not in the leaſt queſtioned but that 
your Grace is thoroughly perſuaded of the 


importance of the truths here laid down and 


inculcated, and as you have been always 
ready to embark in a good cauſe, there is 
room to hope you will not only in this, but 
alſo in every other, where a national advan- 
tage and happineſs is concerned. He, who 


conducts by his counſels grand enterprizes, 


has a greater ſhare in the glory of their ſucceſs 
than thoſe that execute them. The pru- 
dence of ſuch a great perſonage, effects more 
in a ſtate than all the arms in the world. 
It is therefore that conſidering your Grace 
in this light, with the humbleſt ſubmiſſion 
I beg leave to lay before you ſome domeſtic 


occurrences, which call aloud for your po- 


tent hand to redreſs them. What I before 
hinted at regards a welfare common to us 


with other nations, our friends and reputed 
allies: 
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allies: but what I now propoſe diſcourſ- 
ing of, and which indeed is the main defign 
of this letter, are grievances among ourſelves; 
are ſcenes of villainy tranſacted heretofore 
with impunity, - and though detected and 
expoſed to public knowledge, yet as no di- 
rect ſtep has been taken by the legiſlature to 
ſuppreſs them, it would be highly laudable 
in your Grace to ſet about the ſalutary work 
and cruſh the tyrant before he proceeds to 
farther ravages, ; 


Though our taxes are neceſſary to carry on 
the preſent war with vigour, yet it is the 
height of prudence, that they ſhould be felt 
as little as poſſible by the poorer ſort and the 
induſtrious part of the ſubject. This in a 
great meaſure would have happened, had not 
it been for the combined infamous practices 
of a ſet of ſelfiſh men, I mean the dealers 
in the corn-way ; who without conſcience, 
without religion, without the fear of God, 
and in contempt of the ſacred laws of huma- 
nity, have exerciſed extreme rigours on the 
poor, and occaſioned a kind of famine 
throughout the country, by keeping up our 
markets by art, and pretending a ſcar- 
city, when in reality there was no ſuch 
thing. 


C 3 The 
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The fact is too notorious to be denied, 

though the blow was dealt ſuddenly and al- 
— imperceptibly. The whole body of 
the community was obliged to receive a law, 
though they knew not by what authority it 
was enforced ; and as they could not help 
conceiving that it was very unjuſt, no won- 
der, if the common people murmured, ſhew- 
ed great uneaſineſs, and cenſured their ſupe- 
riors for ſupineneſs in ſuffering them to be 

ſo groſsly injured. 


Corn has been reputed time immemorial 

a branch of trade, productive of very conſi- 
derable annual ſums, and I may fay half the 
ſupport of the nation. Providence in this 
very one article is ſo liberal to our nation, 
that it is. not probable a ſcarcity can happen ; 
ſo that whatever is pretended on this head by 
the dealers in the commodity, is nothing 
better than a flagrant abuſe of the public, 
and in the main very detrimental to the na- 
tion in general, as the introducing of ſuch 
an imaginary dearth muſt cauſe a real one of 
money by importation on one fide, and the 
defect of exportation on the other. Certain 
it is, the bounty by this means is ſaved to 
the revenue, but the annual income, which 
ſhould ſupport the bounty, intirely vaniſhes : 
the gentlemen of landed eſtates have their 
rents 
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rents for ſome time better paid, but the far- 
mers ſtand a fair chance of bankruptcy, which 
at long run, upon importation and a glut, 
muſt neceſſarily happen. 


Thus, my Lord, you fee, into what a 
dilemma the over ardent defire of wealth in 
a few bad men has brought us. The melan- 
choly reflection lays open to us other ſcenes 
of woe. Fleſh-meat was tolerably cheap, 
before bread became dear ; but now both 
ſtand at a pretty high rate, and of conſe- 
quence muſt proportionably raiſe the price of 
labour; all which, at a time, when war gives 
a damp to commerce, when our manufac- 
tures are in a fort of declining condition, 
when the French are endeavouring to under- 
ſell us in all foreign markets, when our plan- 
tations are more our ſupport than foreign 
trade, when our current caſh is leſſening, 
are as diſmal occurrences as any that could 
at this critical conjuncture happen to a na- 
tion. : 


Engrofling, regrating, amaſſing, or retain- 
ing any neceſſary commodity from market, 
is an offence of ſo black a nature, that no 
excuſe can be admitted to palliate, much leſs 
to juſtify it. The partiality of perſons, who 
in a remote ſenſe may be gainers by it, or 
C-4 | their 
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their intereſt with the leading men of the 
government, cannot in the leaſt diminiſh the 
infamy of the practice. What though a man 
in ſome reſpect has a right to turn to the beſt 
advantage his property, ſhall he therefore be 
permitted to make a prey of his fellow-ſub- 


| jects, or ſhall opulence and cunning have it 


in their power to enſlave with impunity a 


whole nation ? 


A high market, even in the midſt of 
plenty, wall probabl y continue, whilſt far- 
mers and engroſſers can hold out unmoleſted. 
Nothing will deter them from ſharing their 


benefits, unleſs either the crops of ſubſequent 


ſeaſons prove too large, or the legiſlature, 
puſhed on by the outcries of the people, find 
it abſolutely neceſſary to interfere with greater 
reſtrictions than they have hitherto done. 


Landlords, no doubt, think the common in- 


tereſt of no conſequence to them in regard 
to their rents being well paid; the farmers 
are dependent on them, and the engroſſers 
on the farmers. If theſe laſt ſuffer, the others 
muſt expect the ſame fate; ſo that the reſt 
of the community hemmed in, as it were, 


within the ſtreights of an infamous combi- 


nation, are not likely to extricate themſelves 


ſo eaſily. 


Purſuant 
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Purſuant to the ſtrict rules of law, all 
grain ſhould be brought to, and once only 
{old in public market; but time, the increaſe 
of cultivation, the ſituation of ſore places, 
and the great demand for our grain abroad, 
have made ſample markets in ſome meaſure, 
and in ſome places, at leaſt ſeemingly neceſ- 
fary, and fo far as that appears to be really 
the caſe, may reaſonably be admitted ; but 
if from this neceſſity, or uſe, ſprings a ſcan- 
dalous abuſe, it is certainly right, that either 
fuch practice be totally annulled, or fo recti- 
fied by particular afcertainment, that no 
abuſe may ſpring in one place, from the uſe, 
or neceſſity of ſample markets! in another. 


Sample- jobbing in Pais has given the 
hint to the like kind of practice all over the 
kingdom, but more eſpecially within fifty 
miles of the metropolis ; where the infection 


being ſooner caught, is more perniciouſly 


purſued And the farmer and the mealman 
united in the ſame ſcheme. By this means 
the markets are univerſally föreſtalled, and 
the mealman makes what price he pleaſes to 
the baker, and-to thoſe who make their own 


| bread, When a miller is rich enough to turn 


mealman, he refuſes the uſe of his mill to 
both, and in either caſe the conſumer muſt 
pay his price. This is the ſecond courſe of 

combina- 
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combination, and follows cloſe at the heels 
of the engroſſers and jobbers, and adds to- 
the general combination; which dictates to 
the whole body of the people, and is ſo far 
incapable of redreſs, as the bad hearts of 
thoſe who ſhare in the profits, or of thoſe 
who for private reaſons countenance the pro- 
cedure, can contrive to make it. 


The malign influence of the London market, 
together with the illegal manner of proceed- 
ing that obtains in it, is the real ſource, 
from whence this ſtream of infamous practice 
flows. Wealth being centered here, the 
employment for it in fair trade, neither abun- 
dant, nor lucrative, iſſues very freely, when 
any thing preſents that promiſes a gainful 
event, and the cunning, the buſy and neceſ- 
fitous, are ever at work to circulate the idle 
caſh, Thus is that wealth we are ſo proud 
of turned upon ourſelves, and inſtead of pro- 
fiting by foreign trade, is become the bane 
of the nation, and ſaps the very baſis of fu- 
ture acquiſition, 8 | 


In the verge of London, or within the bills 
of mortality, at the loweſt computation, are 
eight hundred thouſand. ſouls, the greater 
part of whom depend on daily labour, and 


conſequently have an eſſential dependance on 
the 


83 
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the moderate price of neeeſſaries: the ex- 
portation of grain alſo hence is greater than 
from all the other ports her ; fo that 
9 the inference may be juſt, that the London 
E markets muſt either immediately, or even- 
tually direct all the other markets. 


As London then is the common medium 
by which all other markets are directed, and 
as here lies the ſource of the evil, here the 
regulation ſhould commence, as in all human 
appearance every other attempt will prove 
abortive, while this is the principal, and to- 
tally in the power of factors, jobbers, ſharp- 

ers and thieves, diſperſed over the kingdom, 
to center all the corn trade in one common 
bubble. Such markets ſeem therefore requi- 
I ſite to be conſtituted here, where the laws 
£ can be duly put in execution againſt engroſs- 
ing, foreſtalling and regrating ; where regu- 
lations may take place, different in a great de- 
gree from thoſe, London markets have here- 
; tofore made for themſelves; and where no 
ö monopoliſts can combine againſt the public, 
8 by fale of the fame commodity ſeveral times 
7 the ſame day, raiſing by diſperſed agents the 
price every where, ſo far as it ſuits their in- 
tereſt here, and ſets a pernicious example for 
all other markets to imitate. 
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If the evil was confined to London, it would 
only concern about a million of people ; but 
its baleful influence difluſes itſelf all over the 
kingdom, and like a malignant peſt, ſcatters 
deſtruction as it ſpreads. This practice in 
the metropolis conſtitutes a kind of immu- 
table price in all the ſtatute markets, and has 
occaſioned the ſtarting up of ſample markets 
in many villages and obſcure places, which 
foreſtall the other, and utterly confound the 
ancient order and regularity of dealing. 


Where no juſt reaſon againſt it occurs, 
we with great rectitude of judgment com- 
ply with ancient laws and regulations, and 
here the ſtandard rules are evidently in fa- 
vour of the old conſtitution; but were it 
otherwiſe, the laws ought to be our guide, 
and ſtrictly attended to until ſomething bet- 
ter preſents to the conſideration of the le- 
giſlature; and as all conſtitutions, like mate- 
rial ſtructures, vary their countenance by in- 
terventionary accidents and occurrences, they 
ſeem alike to require due and timely repa- 
ration; if bad in the foundation, to be new 
built; if declining on a good bafis, to be re- 
covered back into their firſt perfect ſtate. 
Hence we reaſonably conclude, that an elu- 
ſion of the laws is criminal, and any png. 


tending thereto meritoriouſly — 
Wit 
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with this remarkable difference in reſpect to 
neceſſaries, as ſuch concern the main body 


of the people, who neither have, nor can 


have any relief, but what ſprings from the 
honour and juſtice of their conſtituents. 


As this practice now operates, no conſu- 
mer, whether a man of fortune, or in bu- 
ſineſs, who keeps many ſervants, or cattle, 
or both, can poſſibly furniſh himſelf at prime 
coſt; though it is plainly the intention of 
the laws, that every one who chooſes it, 
ſhould have the chance of the market in 
their favour, and not be obliged to take 
goods at the ſixth or ſeventh hand, the price 
advancing on each, and ultimately on the 
conſumer, and riſing again in the hands of 
the mealman, and on the baker; which 
conſideration, if well attended to, ſhould 
ſeemingly induce men of fortune to balance 
what they increaſe in their expence, by 
' what they gain in the ſecuring of their rents ; 
more eſpecially thoſe, who have their eſtates 
out on long leaſes, and thoſe who have not, 
may, at the ſame time they calculate profit 
and loſs, reflect on the conſequence of raiſ- 
ing the price of proviſions on millions of in- 
duſtrious poor, who muſt one way or other 
be fed at their expence. 
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Common ſenſe and ſelf-intereſt ſhoul 
here unite in favour of the public; and 
however it may ſeem a paradox, it is de- 
monſtrably true, that the riſe of rents on 
lands previouſly well cultivated, is the de- 
ſtruction of trade, ſuppoſing it to be owing to 


the riſe of neceſſaries; and while the owner 


receives more money, his revenue, in the 
like kind of living, will be found leſs than 
before; that is, he will have leſs to ſpare 
out of ſuch revenue; and lands, as they 
riſe in their rents, will fall in their ſaleable 
value, by the means of the increaſing load 
on them. 2 


The purchaſe of lands by their annual va- 
luation, muſt depend on the wealth, or po- 
verty of the body of people in trade; as 


neceſſaries grow dear, the price of labour 
increaſes, conſequently either our manufac- 


tures riſe, or thoſe who conduct them are 


poor; if they riſe in price, they will leſſen in 
ſale, and gradually dwindle into neglect; and 
as to the purchaſe of lands, the conſequence 
is exactly the ſame, whether men work for 


little or nothing, or whether they have little 


or nothing to do; and at laſt where can the 
fatality fall but on the landed intereſt, and 
as that decreaſes in value, the burden of ſup- 


porting the poor riſes in proportion; ang this, 


with 
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with an eſtabliſhed dearneſs of neceſſaries, is 
the moſt probable means of bringing great 
fortunes into a narrow compaſs, and redu- 
cing thoſe of moderate eſtates to beggary. 


Jobber, to blind the legiſlature, and give 
the enquiry a wrong turn, have thrown all 
the blame on the diſtillers, have intereſted 
themſelves deeply in the outcry, and by giv- 
ing power a- falſe ſcent, have puzzled the 


chace. It is only true, that diſtillers are 


blameable in two lights, in making ſpirits 
too cheap, and in manufacturing good corn 
when there is a real ſcarcity. In the firſt caſe, 
the cheapneſs of ſpirits is in ſome meaſure 
balanced by the deſtruction of ſmuggling ; 
and in the latter they beg the queſtion, be- 
cauſe corn is not ſcarce. If the making of 
ſpirits takes off the bad corn in times of 
plenty, it certainly is a benefit to the farmer; 

ſo then the only complaint againſt the diſtil- 
lery ſeems to be their uſing unmalted corn, 
wheat when it is dear, and the abuſe of 


ſpirits by exceſs. 


We muſt then recur to more certain cau- 


ſes, and if the diſtillery contributes ſome- 


thing, though we do not find that impeding 
the manufacture has in the leaſt leſſened the 
price of corn, it is not the main ſomething 
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we are enquiring after : it has been only a 

blind to interrupt the courſe of a juſt enqui- 
ry, to impoſe on our repreſentatives, by 

leading them into a uſeleſs confideration of 
unimportant matter, to fence off a real and 

important diſquiſition. The ſtreſs muſt 

therefore ſtill lie on the jobbers, engroſſers, : 
regraters and retainers: the government 'mo- 1 
ney ſet them up, and has conſtituted ſuch a . 
fund in their favour, that opening the ports 1 
and a rich harveſt, will with difficulty break F 
through in one ſeaſon, unleſs the ſame power q 
that unwarily created the evil, ſhall think 4 
proper by an expreſs bill, to direct that 1 
every farmer in the kingdom ſhall. bring ſo 

much of their grain to market, as is more 
than ſufficient to ſerve their reſpective fa- 

milies, until the inning of the next enſu⸗ 

ng harveſt. 


A: to the quantities aſſigned conſumers, 
who would purchaſe at the firſt hand for 
their proper uſe, it is eaſily regulated by an 
entry in the clerk of the market's book of 
their uſual conſumption, and a penalty given 
on retailing ; and in the like method on the 
corn-chandlers for jobbing. 

The engroſſers who ſtore up corn ſhould 


be under the direction of the magiſtrates, and 
. | —_ 
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obliged by them to bring their corn to mark- 
et, when above a certain price: in this arti- 
cle the factors ſhould be under the ſame di- 
rection; and this mode purſued in every 
market throughout the kingdom. 


An ingenious man would readily draw up 
ſuch rules for the perfecting of this deſign, 
as might make it very eaſy and practicable, 
and at any time- aſcertain the quantity of 
grain in hand of every ſpecie throughout the 
kingdom, and with not much difficulty ſet 
the higheſt price each market-day, by au 
equal fair calculated proportion, I mean the 
higheſt price of the beſt kind of every ſpe- 
cie, and as to the reſt leave the market ta 
take its. courſe, ſo none required a price a- 
bove the limits preſcribed. 


Five ſhillings for the Mincleſter buſhel 
may be ſuppoſed to be a fair price; and if 
ſo agreed, may be the ſtandard medium, and 
the riſing of the price proportioned to the 
lowering of the quantity. When wheat is 
at the ſtandard medium, no ports ought to 
be opened for importation; but as the quan- 
tity riſes, and the price leſſens, exportation 
may be admitted to bring it up to the medij 
um ſtandard; and when the quantity is be- 


low that, importation allowed. 
D "mn 
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5 This is the equal law between the la- 
W bourer and the farmer; and the ſame rule 
9 that governs wheat, which is the leading 
if grain, may be equally . in every other 


1 ſpecie. 


When a regulation of this kind is adjuſted 
with judgment and certainty, the. price will 
not be arbitrarily in the determination of the 
W perſon or perſons aſſigned, but reduced to a 
Wt - mathematical truth, that every one concern- | 
| ed may appeal to for conviction. It is to be . 
hoped that the ſubject is of ſuch conſequence, 
as to merit a very ſerious confideration; be- 
ing in effect the like kind of ſcheme, as to 
the eſſence, which gave birth to the adjuſt- 
Ing the price of bread, and only an attempt 
to perfect, what the wiſdom of our anceſtors 
conceived to be juft, and what their ſucceſ- 
| fors have found reaſon to approve for inany 
centuries ; and as the adjuſtment of the price 
of bread is almoſt the only regulated œco- 
nomy in the whole ſyſtem of our laws, if I 
may be permitted to call that a ſyſtem which 
is generally precarious and uncertain, it will 
undoubtedly be very much to the honour of 
the legiflature to make one perfect law, in a 
Wn tter whereon our trade and manufactures, 
a and their own very being as a conſtitution, 
= eſſentially * 
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_ Theſe hints have been carefully collected. 
methodized and digeſted for: your Grace's ſe⸗ 


rious peruſal from a valuable piece ſomæ 


time ago made public, and entitled a Coin: 
pendium of the Curn- Trade. But it is not ſuf- 
ficient to guard againſt the iniquitous prac- 
tices of ingroſſers, jobbers, regraters and re- 
tainers, unleſs at the ſame time ſome remedy 
is applied to rectify the abuſes in a collateral 
branch of the ſame trade, namely the bak- 


ing-buſineſs, which is accuſed by a book 


called Poiſon detected of introducing many 
adulterations into bread, our common food, 
whereby are occalioned the decreaſe and de- 
generacy of the people, the untimely deaths 


of infants, and a train of innumerable diſ- 


eaſes. 
Of all the abuſes alledged igt bakers, 


2 know of none, after a very diligent enquiry 


into the matter, that will hold good againſt 
them, except the infuſion of alum in 1 the 
water they make uſe of for preparing theic 
flour or meal into dough. This, they ſay, 


is principally calculated for clearing the water, 


in order to make the bread look white, which 
if people are pleaſed to accept of in the na- 


tural colour of the meal or flour, there will 
be no further occaſion for the uſe of any ſuch 
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1 
It may be greatly queſtioned, whether any 
| ſuch quality is inherent to alum, as to im- 
N part whiteneſs in a greater degree than the 
ia quality of the flour will in itſelf admit of : 
1 o that it may with better reaſon be ſuppoſ- 
* ed, that the chief intent in its uſe is, by its 
1 aſtringency, to bring the dough to a viſcid 
os and ſtrong conſiſtence, and to aſſimilate all 
"8 the particles of different grain which may 
it have entered the compoſition. By this means 
| corrupt flour and unfit for uſe, with the ad- 
1 mixture of good, is compelled into a proper 
cohclion, the aluminous particles equally per- 
vading the whole maſs, and dilating and com- 
preffing, making light and heavy, much ac- 
cording to the proportion obſervable in the 
atmoſphere. For if a thong of alum-leather 
be extended like a cord, and faſtened to ſome- 
thing at each extremity, it will give ſurpriz- 
ingly in moiſt weather, and in dry fhrivel 
up and contract like a fiddle-ſtring. A ba- 
rometer cannot more ſurely indicate the dif- 
ferent changes of weather, nor even deter- 
mine more exactly the degrees. However, 
it muſt not be imagined that a baker is ſo in- 
1 genious as to make aluminated loaves for 
1 amuſing himſelf and his cuſtomers with me- 
| teorological obſervations: all he intends by 
impregnating his water with this acetaceous 


fgllt, is to render his dough compact, that it 
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ſhould not run in the oven, and to aſſimilate 


all parts, by forcing chem to chere, as juſt 


now mentioned. „ ; 


Nature does nothi ng in vain ; and Beings 
cught not to be multiplied without neceſſity ;. 
are two logical axioms, which ſhould be at- 

tended to on this occaſien. Nature in allot- 
ing us ſuch and ſuch things for good and 
wholeſome food, never deſigned that they. 
ſhould be adulterated by any foreign mix- 
tures ; and when there is no neceſſity for. 
them, things being infinitely better in their 
genuine ſtate, it argues a vaſt depravity of 
taſte, and here, in reſpe& to bakers, frau- 
dulent dealing, and a cheat upon the public, 
in endeavouring to make their commodity 
appear better than it really is: for in caſe of 
unſoundneſs in the flour, as the author of 
Poiſon detected ſays, bakers give ſuch a knead- 
able toughneſs to dough, by the infuſion of 
alum in the water, that they defy the art of 
man. to diſcover the bread to have been made 
of unſound flour, Thus the buyer is impoſed 
upon, and inſtead of wholeſome and good 
bread, feeds upon a very pernicious kind to 
his health: for though a noxious ſubſtance 
may. conceal the evil qualities of another by 


its admixture, it.cannot be imagined that both 


acquire a wholeſome nature by their union, 
8 and 
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| ard dep poſiting the malignant qualities thiy 


ſeparately had, acquire virtues which neither 


of them. was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. But if this 
mixture is chiefly employed for reſtoring un- 


found flour, why is it now indiſcriminately 
uſed? The damaged and the perfect are both 


mixed with the ingredient, and the danger 


in a manner becomes equally the ſame in 
uſing of either for food. Several methods 


may doubtleſs be aſſigned to reſtore the un- 


ſound, or at leaſt to prevent its ill effects, 
when neceflity makes it requiſite to be uſed 
for human food; but none, I dare ſay, can 


aver, with any ſhew of reaſon, that alum for 


any falubrious qualities fhould be ERS for 
this purpoſe, 


As the bakers begin to cry peccavimus up- 
on account of poiſoning inſtead of purifying 
the water with alum, and as it is an error 
they ſeem inclined to retract, they may be 
uſed with ſome indulgence, if their future 
good conduct makes amends for what has 


been hitherto amiſs: but the miſchief does 
not intirely lie here; they may ſtill continue 


in an iniquitous combinitiod with the meal- 


men for manufacturing unſound, damaged 


or-adulterated flour: to have an opportunity 


of buying cheap and ſelling dear will proba- 
13 by a powerful temptation, and few will 


be 


fl 


' be ſo conſcientious as not to yeild to it: in 
ſhort, filthy private lucre may entertain them 
with an idea of ſuch engaging charms, as 
eaſily to prevail upon them to ſet afide all 
notions ot public utility. 


Here it is, my Lord, that the matter 
ſtrikes home; here the wound is dan- 
gerous, and requires a {kilful hand to probe 
it to the bottom and bring on a cure. It 
will avail but little, if other male- practices 
are only put a ſtop to, and no 2 
made to ſecure the public from being im 
poſed upon by the baſe arts of as baſe men. 
The price of corn is regulated; ſcarcity is 
guarded againſt; the people's wiſhes are 
crowned with the certain hopes of the re- 
vival of plenty: what then? This joybus 
proſpe& is inſtantaneouſly blaſted by the 
bitter reflection of poiſon inſtead of natural 
aliment in their bread being adminiſtered to 
them. The baker, no doubt, will plead 
ignorance, and fay he was deceived by the 
Mealman : but can he be fo ſtupid in his 
buſineſs, as not to diſtinguiſh between a 
found and anſound commodity, between 
flour the produce of good wheat, and flour 
villainoufly mingled by avarice, with chalk, 
lime, calcined bones or any thing elſe that 


can be wrought into the appearance of flour? 
D 4 If 


40 


If he is intelligent i in his craft, as he will 


allow himſelf to be, what reaſonable EX= 


BE can he pretend for manufacturing a bad 
modity ? At any rate he will be judg- 
a ſharer in the ſpoil: for none will be- 


3 that he will turn out ſo honeſt as to 


cry ſtinking fiſh and acquaint his cuſtomers : 
r here's a loaf made out of damaged flour: 
& |] was forced to bind it with alum to 
keep it from falling in pieces. Here's an- 
other one half chalk ; another three parts 
* lime ; another almoſt intirely of dead 
© men's bones, calcined and ground down 
into a ſort of impalpable powder. If 
your ſtomachs are ſqueamiſh and cannot 
reliſh ſuch, you may even have a loaf 
* of ſound wheat, but you muſt pay a 
% round price for it.“ 


Ke 


cc 


cc 
cc 
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But, it may be ſuppoſed. that the bakers 


can exculpate themſelves, that they are in- 


nocent in all reſpects, except in the caſe of 


alum, and that perchance if they manutac- 


ture a bad commodity, they are in a great 


meaſure ignorant that they do, the cheat is 


ſo fair and wrapt up in ſuch artful diſguiſe. 


Where then muſt the blame lie? If not in 


the bakers, ſurely it muſt in the mealmen. 
Nothing, 1 fear, can be alledged in their 
juſtification, They have been the beaſts of 


Prey, 
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prey, that ſo long ravaged the nation, and 


now we have got the ſcent of them, let us 
boldly purſue the chace and hunt them dowa. 


Beſides the adulterations of chalk, lime, 
and calcined bones introduced among wheat- 
flour, I am aſſured by good authority, that 
the millers, employed by mealmen, grind 
down by their orders, conſiderable quanti- 
ties of a calcined tone, called alabaſter, to 


which, for fear of being known, they give 


the name of Spaniſb white. Sixteen pounds 
of this ſtone coſt them about ſeven pence half- 
penny, whence may be concluded how 'con- 


ſiderable the profits muſt be. 


Theſe millers alſo, which is very detri- 
mental to the baking buſineſs, and an im- 
poſition on the public, uſe moſt common- 
ly for grinding a ſort of ſtone imported 
from France, which they call cullen-flone, 
and which by grinding two buſhels and 
upwards more in an hour than ours, and 
withal, by reducing as it were to atoms the 
ſkin, or pellicle of the grain, and conſe- 
quently leaving little, or no bran, will gain 
one buſhel out of five to the -mealman : 
but the flour is always huſky and gritty, and 
therefore prejudicial to the baker and perni- 
cious to the conſumer. 

If 


6 


e 


„ ; 

If fuch cheats are practiſed by mealmen, 
as there is good reaſon to believe they are, 
and as it may be ſuppoſed, that they ſurpaſs 
the ſkill of the bakers to diſcover them, 
what muſt the diſmal conſequences be of 
eating our bread mingled with chalk, lime, 
calcined bones and alabaſter ſtone, together 
with a multiplicity perhaps of other ingredi- 
ents, which as yet have not come to our 
knowledge, but which may be eaſy to the 
invention of iniquity bent on the queſt of 


4 lucre. 


"ht The author of Poiſon detected ſays: lime 
* and Chalk engender an acrimony which 
** erodes the bowels and inteſtines, if they are 
not defended, or their ſpiculæ ſheathed by 
e the lubricating pituite provided for ſuch 
<« purpoſes ; but the uſe of that proviſion is 
defeated by this diabolical compound; for 
'the abſorbent quality of chalk, and the 
« fiery effects of lime, entirely deſtroy that 


1 . 3 B lixivium.“ 


0 
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30 * So that if the chalk obſtructs the cavi- 
bl * ties of the veſſels, lime dries up the juices 
prepared to diſſolve ſuch obſtructions, and 
„ * laſtly, alum completes the deſtruction, 
"i by contracting the capacity of the veſſels, 
3 <« and impriſoning thereby the matter de- 
5 | « tained 
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« tained in them. So that obſtructions, 


* the cauſes of moſt diſeaſes, are naturally 
c formed by bread thus abuſed.” ; 

© IT have ſeen a quantity of lime and 
e chalk, continues the fame author, in the 
te proportion of one to fix, extracted from 


e was not ſo expert at his craft as to con- 


e ceal it.” (He ſhould have faid ; poflibly 


the baker was not ſo expert at his craft 
as to detect the tricks of the mealman ; 
if he was expert enough, he would have 


returned ſuch adulterated flour.) The lar- 


Y = were viſible enough : perhaps 
cc A 
© duced a much greater portion of theſe 


; ie 
In this manner, my Lord, conſiderable 


portions of lime, alum, chalk, ground 
bones, alabaſter- ſtone, whiting, plaiſter of 


Paris, &c. &c. &c. jumbled together with 


a ſmall quantity of flour, a little ſalt, yeaſt 
and water, and ſo worked up into a paſte, 
compoſe, when baked, what goes under the 
denomination of bread. What means muſt 
the legiſlature have recourſe to for remedy- 
ing the evil? How ſhall they keep theſe men 
honeſt ? Would phyficians appointed to in- 

= 


* 


this kind of bread: poſſibly the baker 


wre minute analyſis would have pro- 
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ib | ſpect the mealmen's ſtores be of any ſetvice? 
Pk No: they might be equally liable to decep- y 
"Ha tion with the bakers. Would a chymical 
1 analyſis made of the flour before ſent in to. 
„ or uſed, by the baker ſeem requiſite? I fancy 1 
oY. that the operation would be attended with 3 
Wi great difficulties, or at leaſt would be too 
5 tedious. But ſome precaution ſhould take 
100 place to prevent the abuſe, and none in 
my humble opinion would be more adviſe- I 
l& able than for the government to propoſe a 
1 conſiderable reward to ſuch perſon or per- 
bg ſons, as might make a diſcovery of theſe 
5 male- practices, and inform againſt the de- 
Wy, linquent. who, on conviction, ſhall be pu- 
1 niſhed either by death, tranſportation, im- 
1 priſonment, or pecuniary mulcts, as the law 
Wo in ſuch caſe may direct and make fi- 
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ſion for. 


It may happen, as it does but too often, 

. that bread- corn is damaged, and though un 

| fit for uſe in that ſtate, may be properly x 
* rectified without the ſiniſter methods of lu- 2 
308 crative arts. The author of Poiſon detected 4 
"5 makes a rational propoſal on this head: 
If, fays be, at any time the bread-corn 
nn proves to be unſound, or damaged, and 
3 <« if it muſt be neceſſarily uſed for human 
* food, rather than mix it with any noxious 

3 % mate- 
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* materials, let the baker who has ſome 
© ſhare of conſcience; add an admixture of 
fine barley meal to the unſound flour, in 
proportion as it is more or leſs damaged; 
« if a little finely ground rice be added, it 
* will not be the worſe for it. This me- 
* thod of reſtoring the flour, not only 
makes the bread fine, beautiful and de- 
& licious, but wholeſome and nutritious; it 
** reſtores its coheſion of parts, ſupplies it 
** with a freſh glutinity, and revives its 
" extinguiſhed ignea vis intus, or ferment- 
ing quality; ſo that it kneads without 
« alum, and riſes well in the oven. This 
« remedy is of inconſiderable charge, or 
«© rather none at all: it is alſo procured with 
« as much eaſe as the other bread-corn, and 
*© requires no particular art to apply it ſuc- 
* ceſsfully.” 


1 ſhall ſubjoin to this obſervation a few 
others, which will, I flatter myſelf, be not 
reputed amiſs by connoiſſeurs. And firſt, for 
the ſake of the farmer, that he may have a 
fine and exccedingly plentiful crop of wheat, 
let him bray nitre and its puma, or ſcum, 
and mingle it with fine mould, and after he 
has ſown his corn, let him ſprinkle the fame 
therewith on the forrows. This will alſo 


the corn ſafe and unhurt from inſects, 
Sc. 
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&c. Towards the preſerving of flour, let 
equal quantities of cummin and falt be brayed 
together, and when the maſs is dry, let it be 
lad over the flour. The flour of the wheat 
that is ground in the beginning of the month 
of Auguſt keeps for a conſiderable time; at 
leaſt it is frequently ſo experienced in Laly: 


but the general way of preſerving is drying, 


or keeping in a very dry place; and hence it 
is that biſcuit is ſometimes preſerved for a 
year together: for every thing ſubject to 
putrefaction, is ſo chiefly by reaſon of ſome 
moiſture; ſo that ſubtracting the aqueous 
moiſture, putrefaction will long be reſiſted. 
But as it is difficult to exhauſt the aqueous 
moiſture, without likewiſe leſſening in a great 
meaſure the fat moiſture, it may therefore be 
accounted for, why biſcuit nouriſhes leſs than 
common bread. Aboard of ſhip, by the 
moiſture imbibed conſtantly from the falt- 
water, biſcuit becomes rancid and muſty, 
and ſometimes crumbles into real rottenneſs : 
wherefore, there is a neceſſity of having it 
made of the beſt meal or flour, and baked 
thrice over for long voyages, otherwiſe it will 
ſoon corrupt. It is aſſerted by ſome travel- 
lers, that bread is made, which laſts ſound 
and good for three years, in the iſland Sava, 
about two hundred miles diſtant from the 


Moluccas. It does not appear how this is poſ- 
ſible, 
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fible, nor what proper reaſon can be aſſigned, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe, that the produce of the 
grain, when converted into paſte, is denſe, 
viſcid, fat and oily, that it is baked by a flow 
fire, and that ſome things in their nature 
preſervatives againſt putrefaction are mixed 
with it. However, the art of baking is not 
likely to arrive here at that perfection, be- 
cauſe our air is either thinner, or moiſter 
than that Indian air, or for ſome other 
cauſe is more ſubject to bring on putrefac- 
tion. . | 


Long voyages and wars often reduce men 
to the want of all neceflaries for food, and 
fo as to labour under a great and vehement 
famine. It will not therefore be foreign to 
our purpoſe to preſcribe ſome remedy in this 
caſe. When a famine prevails, and bread is 
very ſcarce, the liver of all animals appeaſes 
hunger in a very ſurprizing manner. Cakes 
made of ſweet almonds and ſugar are ex- 
ceeding nutritive. Biſcuit, upon account of 
its ſiccity and remaining much longer uncor- 
rupt than common bread, is alſo very uſeful. 
AvIcENNA relates, that a perſon ſetting out 
upon a journey drank one pound of oil of 
violets mixed with melted beef- ſuet, and at- 
ter wards continued faſting for ten days to- 
gether without the leaſt hunger. He ſays, 
| I ; | that 
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„ 
that oil of almonds and beef- ſuet will effect 
the ſame by their viſcidity. Hence it was 
that this celebrated phyſician, who knew 
things more by unqueſtionable experiments 
than by idle ſpeculations and conjectures, ob- 
liged the world with the following preſcrip- 
tion, which in time of famine by ſea or land 
may be extremely ſerviceable. 
Rec. Of ſweet almonds unſhelled, one 
pound, <_ 

Of melted beef-ſuet, one pound. 

Of oil of violets, two ounces. 

Mucilage, q. ſ. 

Of the roots of marſh-mallows, one 

ounce. 

Let all together be brayed | in a mortar, and 
made into boluſes about the bigneſs of a 
common nut. They muſt be kept fo, as to 
prevent their melting by the heat cf the 
{un. | 


I much fear I have greatly treſpaſſed on 


your Grace's patience, by thus deviating from 


the main point of the ſubjet, which was to 


inveſtigate the propereſt methods for guard- 


ing againſt the abuſes of mealmen, and all 


combined with them to the deſtruction, I 


may ſay, of the public. Beſides what has 
already been humbly ſubmitted to your 
1 Grace's 
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Grace's conſideration, the propoſal I am now 
going to make, will, it is hoped, attract your 
favourable attention and patronage. 


_ © The ſociety for encouraging the more uſe- 
ful arts and manufactures have offered pre- 
miums for the invention of ſuch mills as ſhall 
be conſtructed in the moſt commodious 
manner for the uſe of families who may be 
inclined to grind their own corn for bread, 
and other purpoſes, and by this means avoid 
the many miſchiefs occaſioned by unwhole- 
ſome bread and adulterated flour, or at leaſt 
rid themſelves of the apprehenſion of being 
ſo impoſed upon. As ſuch an invention is 
highly laudable, and muſt be attended with 
ſingular advantages, it immediately merited 
a kind of general approbation, and ſome well 
turned for this kind of mechaniſm, and will- 
ing to oblige the public, in compliance with 
the ſociety's kind invitation and encourage- 
ment, ſent their ingenious performances to 
the corner of Caſtle-Court in the Strand, to 
be there inſpected and examined by the ſo- 
ciety. It was found upon trial, that all the 
mills brought to this place, except Mr. HAR- 
RIS's, operated by the mere dint of hard la- 
bour, by which the grinder was fo fatigued, 
as to require immediate ſupport, elſe he would 
have fainted away; whereas Mr. HaRR1s's 
E mill 
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mill could go through the courſe of its ope- 
rations, by a leſſer weight raiſing a greater, 


or might be worked by the hand of a child 


of only fix years old, or by weight like a 
Jack, or by water. Unfortunately, by ſome 
accident happening during the time it was 
under trial, it broke; and being demanded 
for a further trial, when rectified, to Mr. 
HarRis's great ſurprize, when all parts of it 
were ſecure, and when he was ready to ſet 
forth an unexceptionable ſpecimen of its ope- 
rating in the beſt manner, notice was given 
him to take his mill away. This diſaſter of 
the mill's breaking, together with other par- 
ticulars of the principles of mechanics it was 
conſtructed upon, are better explained by 
the inventor himſelf in his expoſtulatory let- 
ter to the honourable ſociety, on account of 
their ordering his mill to be taken away. 


Copy 
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Cory of the LETTER 
Sent by Mr. HaRRIS 


TO THE 


HONOURABLE SOCIETY. 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 


" HE motive that induced me to lay 
% before your obſervation my hand- 
** mill, though obſerved lofty in ſtructure 
to magnify expence, was not with a view 
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19 te of the premium, but to ſhew the office of 


15 e its working, which 1s built upon that prin- 
1 * ciple in the end to abſtract labour, and to, 
5 © anſwer every particular, by coming into 


Tot! e that reaſonable method of ; exhibiting to 

i, * the public thoſe conveniencies at a mode- 
e rate rate, according to your propoſed in- 
e tention. Not to trouble you with a long 
« detail, come to particulars. Upon the ope- 
ration of every one, mine by many millers 
* was proclaimed the beſt meal. I muſt 
© obſerve, in regard to dimenſions, that my 
materials were much leſs, in reſpect to the 
“grinding ſtones, than any exhibited. So 
*© therefore, if I had been upon an equal 
* footing, do not in the leaſt doubt ſhould 
* have obtained ſuperior advantage by its 
«© powerful operation; but, on the contrary, 
« was forced to ſhorten the lever, and load 
e the upper ſtone with half a hundred 
« weight. 


J make no doubt of your impartiality 
e to encourage ingenuity, and fully conſider 
ce every demonſtration to accompliſh* that 
Of | 


<« I was ordered to make further ſpeed re- 
e lative to the accident happening for a fur- 
*© ther trial, but yeſterday, to my great 
| * ſur- 


1 


« ſurprize, was noticed to take my mill 
of away. I am, | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
With due reſpe& and regard, 
“ Your moſt obedient; and 


__«« Moſt humble ſervant, 


Wedneſday, Decemb. 21, 
1757. ; 
e THOMAS Harris.” 


Hence your Grace may ſee, that if no 
other cauſe of diſlike could be alledged but 
the accident of breaking, which could be 
eaſily ſet to rights, and which might hap- 
pen to the beſt piece of machinery in the 
world, there was no juſt reaſon for ſetting 
aſide this mill, which by evident demon- 
ſtration is better calculated for, and anſwers 
the intended purpoſes in a more ſatisfactory 

degree, than any brought to the teſt with it. 


Mr. HARRISs intends further benefits to the 
public, which under the ſanction of your 
Grace's potent patronage, will, he is confi- 
dent, not prove unacceptable. = 

| v 


-[ $4] 
My Lord, I repeat it again, that the 
eyes of the nation are fixed on your Grace 
for redreſſing all grievances, for rectifying all 
abuſes, and for reinſtating a once happy 
people in the poſſeſſion of their former dig- 
nity and ſplendour. At preſent, this digni- 
ty, this ſplendour, this ſenſe of honour and 
integrity are ſomewhat terniſhed and obli- 
terated by the depraved hearts of a few ill 
deſigning men; but your Grace's prudent 
counſel, attended with prompt execution, 
will ſoon diſpel theſe, clouds of ſelfiſhneſs, 
and ſpread about us the pure luſtre of ſuch 
ſentiments and actions, as may be beſt con- 
ducive to procure a real national felicity. 
You are the only Mzccenas of our times, 
the patron of the politer ſciences, and the 
encourager of all uſeful arts. It is there- 
fore that Mr. HARRIs ſolicits your Grace's 
patronage; and your goodneſs, and your 
willingneſs to be of ſervice, where the pub- 
lic welfare is intereſted, fill him with hopes 
that his ſolicitation will not be ineffectual. 
This motive of the public welfare that has 
invariably influenced your Grace, is alſo the 
prevailing argument that induces the greater 
part of the nation to make application to 
you for the carrying into execution of any 
grand, noble, or uſeful enterprize. | And to 
whom can they better ny than to him, 


I . - who 
; h ef : 


7 


Ei 


who by the fruitfulneſs of his genius can 
improve any ſcheme laid before him, can 
digeſt it by his prudence, can facilitate the 
means for its progreſs by the force of his 
judgment, can divert intervening obſtacles 
by his addreſs, can foreſee difficulties by his 
forecaſt, and can give all neceſſary orders 
for conducting things to a happy iſſue. 
Theſe eulogiums are truly your Grace's 
due, and all, to pay you this tribute of 
praiſe, unite cordially with 


Your GRAck's 


Moſt humble ſervant, &c. 


FINIS. 
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